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the would-be miniature, or landscape painter. If he ever suc- 
ceeded in getting what he sought (which is very doubtful), he 
certainly failed to produce decoration ; that was satisfied, as it 
so often is, to a misplaced pictorial ambition. 

This applies, mutatis mutandis y with equal force to decora- 
tive treatment in general. Whatever medium a painter may 
adopt, he is bound in reason to consider that medium, as he is 
bound to consider the work before him in adopting it — distemper, 
fresco, oil, encaustic, or whatever it may be. 

In ceramic painting the choice lies between painting on the 
glaze and painting on the " biscuit," as it is called before it is 
glazed. For ordinary earthenware, the more limited resources 
of the "underglaze" method offer all that the ornamentist need 
desire. One reason for our modern failures lies in the multitude 
of our facilities ; the secret of the ancient triumphs is often in 
the simplicity of the workman's resources. 

The artist's choice of manner will be regulated to some ex- 
tent by what he wants to do. In any case, if he is discreet, he 
will limit his ambition to the range of his appliances. The china 
painter, that is to say, will think out a scheme of color, which 
if not suggested by the oxides employed in ceramic painting, is 
uot in any way opposed to them. This will, indeed deprive him 
of some possible indulgence in naturalistic effect, but in the main 
it will lead him to more perfect achievement than would the 
pursuit of mere difficulties, without regard to the nature of vitre- 
ous colors and the action of the kiln upon them. One appreci- 
ates more fully the color of the Persian, or Damascus pottery, 
when one realizes that the painters palette was set by the cir- 
cumstances. It is only when we respect our materials that we 
get so much out of them. 

The uncertainty of all color which has to pass through the 
fire renders it most unwise to entertain a scheme which (whether 
founded upon nature or not) depends upon absolute accuracy of 
tint. The certain thing about vitreous colors is their uncertainty 
in the kiln. 

The potter is working always more or less in the dark, since 
since the value of his work is not perceived until it comes out 
of the furnace. It may be within the bounds of possibility to 
get actual flesh tones in china colors ; but at what a cost of risk, 
and at what a sacrifice of qualities (rich color qualities, for ex- 
ample) so easily obtainable, and decoratively so much more 
valuable. 

It is only reasonable that, if an artist elect flesh painting as 
his metier, he should forswear whatever has to pass through the 
fire, and adopt a medium in which he can express himself with 
ease, or at all events without forever breaking his heart over it. 
Better be an underwriter during perpetual high gales, or a large 
holder of doubtful stock in a time of general panic, than live the 
life of a pot-painter whose ambitions are all in opposition to his 
craft. 

So in other crafts. The glass painters of the best periods 
were content with white glass for their flesh tones. And it was 
for no lack of ability to get something more like flesh color that 
the great decorators of the 16th century adopted flesh tints, 
which certainly must be called conventional. However limited 
the resources of an art, a man knows them, or should know them 
when he takes it up. Besides every medium has its inherent 
advantages as well as its limits— and as it these which should be 
turned to account. There is a liquid and transparent quality in 
water color, which every water color painter wishes he could 
only retain beyond the wet stage of his picture. This is just 
what the china painter can get, without the least trouble by 
simply on his color with a full brush. Surely then that is the 
kind of thing to aim at, when it is within easy reach ; instead 
of fidgetting it, or stippling it, or dabbing it with cotton wool, to 
the dull evenness so dear to the commercial mind, or otherwise 
laboriously seeking effects more easily and much better produced 
by other means. That loose, juicy pot-like look, is more valuable 
in ceramic painting than any degree of mere finish, and should 
have reference to what can best be done with the palette available. 

In pottery painting, or whatever it may be, in all kinds of 
carving, in mosaic, in embroidery, in jewelery, everywhere it 
holds good, that the selection both of the forms and the color 
should have direct reference to the technique employed. What 
is simplest under the circumstances is not only safest but most 
directly conducive to success ; and there is a further charm in the 
evidence of directness itself. 

In all applied art, and in every stage of it, the work in hand 
points out the appropriate treatment ; it suggests the degree as 
well as the kind of conventionality to adopt ; you have but to 
heed its prompting and it will tell you what to do and where 
to stop. 



NOTES ON FURNITURE AND DECORATIVE 
MATERIALS IN PARIS. 



By C. R. King. 



T the recent Exposition of industrial art 
in Paris one of the brightest pieces 
of style furniture was a Louis XVI 
bed by Minie, of which we give a 
sketch in JFig. 1. We believe it also 
appeared at the 18^9 Exhibition. Dif- 
fering from many or the pieces of 
that period this bed is of practical 
utility and particularly suggestive for 
the south of France, where, in the 
summer time, mosquitoes have to be 
guarded against by the familiar konopeion. The four posts are 
fluted and carved and carry the hollowed ribs supporting the 
dome, and these ribs are completely hidden by the four looped 
curtains. The dome ribs, cornice, plumed ornaments, posts and 
rails are simply painted white. Every other part is upholstered 
with a light blue twill silk worked with a cream colored design 
of a vase and a lyre alternately, surrounded by roses and divided 
into diamond shapes by light flowing ribands. 

As produced by one Paris firm the adaptations from "Japan- 








Fie. 1.— A Lours Seize Bed. 

ese" beds are very handsome, being heavy, solid and serviceable 
designs the wood always of a deep reddish color like rosewood ; 
the canopy in russet silk with large heavy folds sloping towards 
the back, and the back draped in cream colored silk falling in 
small straight pleats and contrasting with the two dark posts, 
one of which is carved as though entwined by a knarled tree 
branch. ' The head and foot boards are solid, richly carved, re- 
presenting fruits and flowers in paneled bunches, and inlaid 
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with the usual mother of pearl butterflies, water-lilies, three 
quarter moons and brass cranes. But for these trifles and the 
carved canopy board, these beds might be anything but of 
Japanese origin. 

As before remarked, the energies of Paris furniture designers 
have been much stimulated by the two recent exhibitions and 
some of the productions are a little too bizarre to suggest sur- 
vival. We may note one bed as a curiosity, amongst the most 
curious. It is in the form of a state barge of which we give an 
illustration in Fig. 2. The foot is the foot is the raised prow on 
which a gilded cherub sits, swinging a ship's lantern on the end 
of a rod ; the bulwarks are open scrollwork, gilded, and a 
gilded dolphin rides under the keel ; the bows and sides are 
paneled with paintings of cupids at archery in the Watteau 
style, and the head of the bed is semi circular, and at its highest 
point is carved a large sea shell on the uneven surface of which 
a waterfall is represented. 

The upholstery of the bed itself is of the russet colored silk 
so much fancied now, and from the canopy board down to the 




Fig. 2.— A Nautical Bed. 

prow two silk cords are hung with admirable effect. The paint- 
ing is in bright blue. The probable user of such a state couch 
would need to have some theatrical tendences. 

Mediaeval furniture is seen sufficiently to show that there 
exists a demand for it. The carved work about buffets and 
bedsteads (generally of sober character) is an expensive item but 
the introduction of machines for duplicating any number of 
wood sculptures from one steel model, will cheapen and probably 
do much to popularize this period of furniture. 

The chateau D'Anet contains many fine pieces in the style 
of Henry II, and we give an illustration of a room in Fig. 3, after, 
which so many, now seen in Paris, are modeled, but with noth- 
ing like the same richness of carved details. The curtain under 
the cornice of the bed is of very pleasing design representing 
women, birds and elaborate scroll work. The women appear 
to be engaged in vivacious conversation and even the geese, also 
represented, are made to face each other, and the peculiar effect 
it has of retaining the beholder's eyes might be a suggestion to 
designers of textiles and papers of to-day who oftentimes do not 
consider that an apparent meaning relation between subjects of 
annual creation, tends to retain the onlookers interest in the 
design. 



Fire screens are now to be seen with many attractive varia- 
tions from the type that completely screens the fire ; of these 
the most elegant is a frame made like an inverted L joined by 
two sticks with their ends fancifully splintered and supported at 
the foot by means of brackets. A small curtain in grayish white 




Fjg. 3.— Reception Room in the Chateau D'Anet— Style Henry II. 

silk, worked in red and green, with the usual Japanese design of 
water lilies and cranes is hung to the top rail by silk cords with 
dependent tassels. This is the neatest and most elegant fire- 
screen shown at the present Exposition. A stool that is highly 
decorative is also shown. It is of walnut, the carved sea shell 
top being very heavy and made to revolve (as a music stool) 
or to be fixed. Walnut is the wood mostly employed. The edges 
appear to be somewhat sharp, and perhaps awkward for ladies' 
dresses. An ingenious tripod stand for plants that can be easily 
duplicated by anyone handy with tools is exhibited, and sketches 
of all three articles are given in Fig. 4. 

Another screen of Louis XVI period and very serviceable, is 
of the double leafed, hinged form, with only very small circular 
panels in the top, the rest of the frame being open to admit the 
heat. 

A very elaborate affair for placing at a fixed distance from 
the front of large open hearths is a massive brass frame 5 feet 
long of the "fender" pattern but standing about 14 inches high 
with extra high balusters on cast figures to decorate the ends. 
The screen itself is in the centre — a round plate of bevelled glass 
contained in a gilt brass frame. Naturally this is a heat- deflec- 
tor and does not hide the fire from view ; as an ornament it is 
of course very rich. 




Fig. 4.— Fife-Screen, Shell Pattern Stool, and Corner Tripod for Plants. 

Some very pretty covers are now made for piano keys and 
generally in blue or crimson silk, hand painted with floral de- 
signs, or pastoral subjects, and padded. Resting on the white 
keys with just a glimpse of the ivories beneath, an open piano 
is indeed made an attractive object. 
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